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discipline had become very relaxed and the boys had got com-
pletely out of hand. The school was ridiculously under-staffed,
eight or nine masters for between five hundred and six hundred
boys in the upper school. The average number of boys in the class
of an assistant master was seventy. When Keate took over he had
the tremendous task of creating order from chaos, and he employed
the only means that the old-time schoolmaster knew. He was a first-
class scholar, but he had the impossible task of teaching the upper
fifth and sixth forms together, a total of 170 boys. His first prob-
lem was to enforce some kind of order, but he did not always
succeed in this. On winter evenings, when the upper school was
illuminated by the dim light of candles, the boys were able to hum
tunes and throw bread pellets at one another without much chance
of being discovered. No wonder that the masters were severe to
cruelty under conditions such as these, and small wonder that the
schoolboys regarded their masters as natural enemies and judged
any form of escape, whether by lying or cheating, as fully justified.
Keate took it for granted that every boy would lie to him, and so
most of them did.
At times the pupils rose in actual revolt. Every great boarding-
school has its story of schoolboy insurrection in the latter years of
the 18th and the early years of the 19th century. Winchester led
in rebellion, but was soon followed by Rugby and Eton. The
school most affected by rebellions was Harrow. The great rebellion
at Rugby in 1797 was so serious that the military were called out
and the Riot Act read. It would not be true to say that all these
revolts were caused by bad conditions. Even the most enlightened
schoolmasters had to face them. Schoolboys have always been
creatures of tradition, and when the school at Shrewsbury rose
against Butler, although the reason given was bad feeding, it was
really a protest against Butler's endeavour to tighten up discipline.
James was troubled with two revolts at Rugby because he denied
to his praepostors the right to flog. Keate had to face a very serious
rebellion in 1818 when five boys smashed his desk to pieces with
a sledge-hammer. He quelled this by his usual vigorous methods
and was able to report in his diary that "the boys are as quiet as
lambs." The last revolt at Eton took place in 1832,
Some writers, such as Gibbon and Goldsmith, wrote in praise of
the public schools, but in spite of what they had to say, the fact
regained that many of the schools declined noticeably in numbers.
The prestige of an able headmaster temporarily resulted in a rise
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